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And now how can any one say that this Non-Being, without which neither 
Movement nor Thought would have any existence, and by whose aid they 
are determined, is a passive element, and that it is not an original element? 
Doubtlessly Non-Being is a passive and derived element, in comparison 
with higher determinations like Matter, just as Matter is passive in compa- 
rison with the more concrete spheres of Nature. This is an elementary 
point. But Non-Being — or, if it must be so called, Negation — is not pas- 
sive and derived in the sense in which the followers of Trendelenburg must 
understand it, i.e. in the sense that Non-Being is less active, less essential, 
and less original, than Being. Being and Nou-Being are equally active and 
equally passive. They are equally passive in that abstract and indetermi- 
nate Being; or Being-iu-itself is worth no more than Non-Being; equally 
abstract and indeterminate as Non-Being by itself. They are equally active 
in that they both enter on equal terms into the constitution and develop- 
ment of more concrete terms, such as Movement or Thought. Movement 
is not Movement through Being and because it contains Being, but also 
through Non-Being and because Non-Being negates Being, and in negating 
Being makes Movement possible. In other words, Movement is, and is 
Movement quite as much because of Non-Being as because of Being, and 
because it contains them both, and, in containing them both, constitutes 
their unity. 

Thus this passivity and this silent and subordinate work of Negation are 
not reasonable. They have no more reason and are no more founded on 
reason than Negation itself as Trendelenburg conceives it, or than that triad 
which he substitutes for the Hegelian triad, and on which he tries to rear 
the scaffolding of his Logic. 

Immortality* 

Mr. Edit;r : 

The speculative interest which attaches to the discussion of the purely 
rational grounds of a belief in immortality is not, it seems to me, shared in 
any great degree by the practical interests of life ; for, apart from the fact 
that immortality has been brought to light by other than speculative ways 
for the satisfaction of men's ethical and emotional needs, that sort of im- 
mortality, be it said with respect, Avhich the transcendentalist makes proba- 
ble, is not of a nature to work powerfully upon the imagination either for 
good or bad. This consideration emboldens me to offer a few strictures 
upon the reasoning and presuppositions of Mr. Kroeger, and upon your 
own remarks, Mr. Editor, in the last number* of the Journal. 

The "practical proof" which Mr. Kroeger adduces, and which seems to 
be a very peculiar modification of the Kantian doctrine, amounts apparently 
to this: — First, that the moral impulse or conscience could not exist unless 
it were an absolute imperative. Now all impulses considered in themselves 
are unconditioned, pure impulse, and in that sense absolute; but if it is 
meant, as seems, that the moral impulse differs in demanding all or noth- 
ing, the proof is called for, as we are certainly conscious of degrees of moral- 
inclination: second, "that no individual can attain this complete and abso- 

* A continuation of the discussion in the July number ol'la>t year. — Ed. 
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lute subjection except at the completion of an infinite time"; which certain- 
ly means that no individual ever can. 

As a conclusion from these astonishing premises, we learn that we can 
not act morally at all unless we " postulate" for ourselves an infinite con- 
tinuance of our individual lives 1 It might be hard to show how the postu- 
late helps so hard a case, especially so impractical a postulate as that about 
what shall happen at the end of an endless time. Mr. Kroeger, it seems to 
to me, instead of proving our immortality, has, if anything, proven our im- 
mortal immorality. 

But the conscience does not make conditions — if it did it were no con- 
science — but simply acts in different individuals with different energy 
against the non-moral forces when they exceed their bounds. 

As to the disturbance in the moral world consequent upon his or any 
one's removal from it, how can he think it would be greater than that con- 
sequent upon his advent? The physical universe would be as likely to blow 
up on the accession of a pebble to its matter as to collapse if one were 
removed ; but it does not seem to me that anything can be added to or 
taken from the moral world, which is not the world of time, but of absolute 
relations. 

I agree with you, Mr. Editor, as to the inadequacy as a first principle of 
every negative unity however obtained ; I also concur in the definition of 
Individual by which you describe it as involving its own negative unity — 
that is, I conceive — as a self-related process. The individual therefore is 
immortal because self-determined, but then the demonstrandum comes to 
be that there exists a number of such entities. In your own words, "in the 
act of self-consciousness one realizes his identity wit pure universality or 
Ego in general," and all particulars are annulled y which we are distin- 
guished as Tom, Dick, and Harry; so that it is a surrentition of the point 
in issue to say that Tom or Dick is conscious of himself, meaning to imply 
a discrimination of persons in the supreme reflective act. Empirically we 
are conscious of ourselves and much besides, but the speculative self- 
consciousness is not a determination of Tom, Dick, and Harry. 

All unconscious individuals, you say, are transparent determinations of 
the absolute, and annulled as easily as determined, but conscious individu- 
als have their own negative unity within them and alone remove their own 
limitations, &c. Again, I ask for the legitimation of the plural. Is it given 
in self-consciousness? It seems not. Is it reached by the dialectic? This 
seems to be the bearing of the theory of cognition by recognition and the 
doctrine of monads which you adduce here as illustrating the nature of the 
individual. But the monad remains an hypothesis; no legitimate dialectic 
can compass it; for there is no logical transition from a moment of compre- 
hension to a self-developing monad, the only dialectical movement being 
by synthesis back to the negative unity of the comprehension. The monad 
is not logical, Leibnitz himself ascribing it to arbitrary creation and sub- 
jecting it to the possibilities of an equally super-rational destruction, while 
speaking of it as an effulguration of the Deity for lack of a deductive con- 
ception. Monadology differs from subjective Monism only by an hypothe- 
sis. Again, the self-realization of the Absolute cannot be inadequate, as 
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you seem to say, because there is not virtually another or many other Abso- 
lutes in -which to mirror itself ; but, if speculative thought has any truth, 
the Absolute realizes itself by annulling its particular determinations, and 
the realization of this in our own consciousness is the moral task of life. 
Again, the stand-point of the Idea differs, it seems to me, from that of the 
Comprehension [Begriff] in embracing, not the negative unity of moments 
in either position of the absolute reason, but their vital unity in the three 
positions of the reason — its thesis, externality, and return to self. All that 
you declare of the individual's sovereignty of the conditions of time and 
space — that is, of law — is true, but not of the particular. 

We are free only in our conscious identity with the Absolute — that is, 
free to do what is perfectly reasonable and good. There is no other free- 
dom than that of reason, as Spinoza has shown ; and I think, too, that I 
speak ex sententia magistri when 1 say that the only immortality he ac- 
corded the particular individual is that which inheres in all res singulares 
sub specie aternitatis conceptat. B. C. Smith. 

University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan., August, 1ST3. 



Freedom of the Will. 

From Kirksville, Missouri, where one of the State Normal Schools is 
located, and where some of the most vigorous thinking on Educational Psy- 
chology is done, Mr. O. P. D. writes regarding the Freedom of the "Will : 
" I so frequently hear men, who pretend to be philosophers, speak of a 
'part of the cause,' when really I could gain no idea of what they intended 
to convey. Again, frequently it is said (with reference to willing) that 
were there no motive there would be no volition ; whence they conclude 
that the motive is at least a part of the cause of willing or volition" 

The constraint of the will through motives is frequently urged by people 
who are caught in the meshes of fatalistic thinking. And all thinking is 
fatalistic so long as it thinks only in the form of determination through oth- 
ers and cannot think under the form of self-determination. The reduction 
of the illusion of motive-constraint may perhaps be accomplished best as 
follows : 

(a) A motive is an idea in the mind — it is a possibility seen as desirable. 

(6) As such, it must be formed by the activity of thought ; thought must 
be its cause. It must be formed by the process of abstraction; for unless 
one abstracts from things as they are, he cannot form an idea of things as 
he would desire to have them. 

(c) An abstraction (i.e. a motive) from what is really existent cannot 
constrain or control an existent (i.e. the will, for example) ; for that would 
be to say that a somewhat (a motive or abstraction — something which is 
desired to be) can act before it exists, or that a possibility can cause a 
reality to change. 

(rf) The causal relation of this is as follows : The Ego as thinking activ- 
ity causes or originates a motive. Now if the motive could be said to cause 
or originate a volition, the volition would in fact be caused by the thinking 
activity through the motive as agent, and not by the motive as an indepen- 
dent entity. 



